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Rev. SIR, 


As, of late, I have not attended upon your mi- 
niſtry ſo conſtantly as heretofore; and as I have 
ſome ground to think that you judge me to be 
guilty of a fault in abſenting myſelf, you will per- 
mit me to aſſign a reaſon in juſtification of my 
conduct, | | 

You are very ſenſible, fir, that you and I differ 
very much in our religious opinions; ſo much, in- 
deed, that I have heard you declare, that a perſon 
who thinks as I do, is, on that account, excluded 
from ſalvation. Such a declaration, however, affects 
me but little ; knowing well, that the great and good 
God hath never ſo declared; and therefore eſteeming 
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the ſentence of any frail and fallible man as a thing 
of little moment. "Though, by the way, it ſeems 
no trifling affair, with reſpect to the perſon himſelf, 
who places himſelf in the feat of judgment, and pro- 
nounces condemnation on his brother for his opi- 
nions. This man had need look well to his autho- 
rity. And how if, in the end, it ſhould appear that 
the party ſo condemned, is one whom God approves ? 
But to return: The wide difference in our ſenti- 
ments, of neceſſity, prevents my gaining that profit 
from your miniſtry, which I would heartily wiſh to 
gain : and thus the principal deſign of public worſhip 
is defeated, How ſhould I be profited by what I am 
ſhocked and grieved to hear ?—by that which the re- 
verence which I owe to the ever bleſſed God obliges 
me to regard without abhorrence ?—that at which [ 
am really aſhamed to be fhocked and grieved ng more; 
as, indeed, I fhould be, if I had ſuch a ſenſe of God 
upen my mind as I ought to have, Yet although I 
think ſo ill of your tenets, conſidered in themſelvee, 
believing your fncerity unqueſtionable, I do, at the 
ſame time, account you a good and a worthy man. 
Such is every man, who, according to his beſt judg- 
ment, practiſes what is right and good, Sincerity, 
fir, is the chief thing in religion. You would think it 
ſo in a matter between you and your friend, And 
why not in religion? Becauſe, ſay you, the great God 
doth not judge as man judges. Now, as I apprehend 
| this to be a capital miſtake, I will examine it a little; 
and 
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and what I ſhall ſay of it will be no improper intro- 
duction to what follows, 

And ſurely, if the great God did not judge of 
good and evil as we judge, he would never have 
made this appeal to the wicked Iſraelites. «© O houſe 
« of Iſrael! are not my ways equal? Are not your 


« ways unequal !“ —It will be readily granted, that 
the thoughts and ways of the deity are, in one reſpect, . 


far above our thoughts, and our ways, It would be 
very ſtrange if it were net ſo, The divine mind, 
ſeeing the whole compaſs of truth, and acting even to 
the extremeſt bounds of the univerſe, conſequently 
ſees and acts upon reaſons unknown to us. But, as 
all truth is conſiſtent, that which is unknown to us 
cannot be oppoſite and contradictory to that which is 
known, Shall we, then, ſay we know nothing? In 
this caſe would not our own hearts teſtify the falſity 
of our aſſertion? Shall we ſay that human teaſon was 
ſo totally perverted by the fall, that 'it only deceives 
us? And ſhall we prove this too? But how? Shall 


we prove by reaſon that reaſon is deceitful ? The at- 


tempt has often been made : but certainly no ab- 
ſurdity can be more groſs, Shall we prove it by 
ſcripture? But ſuppoſe we are aſked, © have you any 


« good reaſon to think the genuine ſenſe of the ſcrip- 


« ture is ſuch ?” What ſhall we anſwer ? If we fay 
no; in this caſe will not our conſciences condemn us, 
for receiving ſuch doctrine as the genuine ſenſe of 


ſcripture, If we ſay hes; is it not, then, maniſeſt 
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that, in judging of the ſenſe of ſcripture, we are de- 
termined by reaſon ? And thus is it not manifeſt, that 
the ſeriptural proof of reaſon's decertfulneſs, is ulti- 
mately derived from deceitfid reaſon itſelf ? It is unde- 
niably : and conſequently ſuch proof is deceitful proof, 
and cannot be depended upon. If we de depend upon 
it, in ſo doing we declare that reaſon is not deceitful, 
in direct oppoſition to the very tenet which we were 
intending to eſtabliſh. Pray attend to this, Indeed, 
fir, it is very melancholy, to conſider how men have 
confounded and perverted a reaſonable nature. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding all that has been urged to the 
contrary, it is abundantly evident, that we are endow- 
ed with capacities 1 judge aright, (within certain 
limits) even as the great God himſelf judges, concern- 
ing good and evil“. It is true we may incapacitate 
ourſelves, and then put the one for the other; and it 
ſeems too true, that this has been done by all who have 
perſuaded themſelves that human reaſon, as ſuch, is 
totally perverted ; fo as to be quite unable to judge 
concerning good and evil, or things of a religious 
nature, 

Thus much, fir, being premiſed, I now beg leave 
to mention thoſe doctrines of your's, to Which I 
principally object, and the ground of my objections. 
v0 1 The 
Vour contrary belief ſeems to have no other ſup- 


port than the notion of the deceitfulneſs of human reaſon, 
reſulting from the fall, which notion has nothing to ſup- 


port it. 


[TP 
The doctrines are, that of the trinity according to 
Athanaſius; the doctrine of original ſin ; the doc- 
trine of election and reprobation ; the doctrine of the 
fatisfaction, and that of imputed righteouſneſs. 

The doctrine of the trinity, as Athanaſius and you 
repreſent it, appears to me utterly ahſurd and contra- 
diftory : becauſe you repreſent the father, the fon, and 
the ſpirit, as three ſeparate agents, each of them God, 
each of them infinite: and yet you ſay there is but 
one infinite God. You will not, ſurely, fay the fa- 
ther, ſon, and ſpirit, are not three ſeparate agents ; 
when, at the ſame time, you aſſert, that the father 
ſent the ſon into the world, who, in conſequence of 
being fo ſent, came into the world, and did and fis 
fered what is recorded of him : when, at the fame time, 
you aſſert alſo, that the father ſent the ſpirit in the 
name of the fon, and that the ſpirit, in conſequence of 
being ſo ſent, came into the world, and convinced man- 
kind of fin, &c, Surely, fir, you will not ſay that the 
ſender and the ſent, he who commands, and he who 
obeys, are not ſeparate agents, but the ſame x. Here 
then are three agents, each of whom you affirm to be 

infinite, 

* Whenever you declare the ſon and ſpirit to be 
equal with the father, you do, in the very terms, ac- 
knowledge that their exiſtence is /eparate from the fa- 
ther's-exiftence. You always conceive of things as exif - 
ing ſeparately, when you think of their equality : you 
cannot help it if you would. But you may impo/e upo 
yourſelf. 4 | 
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infinite, each of whom you affirm to be God, and to 
each of whom, as to the Lord your God, you pay 
divine worſhip. Yet you ſay there is but one infinite 
God. And you ſay well : but you miſerably con- 
tradi yourſelf: and (however good your intention 
may be) you greatly diſbonour the eternal deity, who 
is one infinite agent. 
The doctrine of original fin, (according to you, 
. fir) ſeems to conſiſt of two parts: In the firſt place, 
guilt derived from Adam's tranſgreſſion upon all his 
poſterity, whereby they are brought under the wrath 
and curſe of God, and are made liable to the torments 
of hell for ever &: - and, ſecondly, the total corruption 
of their nature; which is ſuch, that it renders them 
finners by nature, and dead in treſpaſſes and fins ; ſo 
dead, that they are no more able to do any thing truly 
good, than a dead corpſe is able to ariſe and walk, 
— Wich 
* I believe, fir, this is a true repreſentation of this 
part of your doctrine, which indeed you do not very 
much inſiſt upon: but I beg leave to enquire why you 
do not? Why don't you preach ſeveral entire ſermons 
to aſcertain, illuſtrate, and enforce it; that ſo your 
hearers may know the value of it, being convinced how 
worthy it is of the 7»finitely good God to torment the 
poſterity of Adam in hell fire for ever, not for their own, 
but for Adam's trangreſſion? For my part I think you 
are obliged in conſcience thus to do, as you often pro- 


teſs that you account it your duty to declare the whole 
counſel of God, 
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With reſpect to the firſt of theſe articles, I would 
obſerve, that if we know any thing whatſoever, we 
know that it is not juſt to puniſh one man for the ſin 
of another, If it be aſked, « How do you know 
this?“ In return, I aſk, how do you know that there 
is any thing wrong, or inconſiſtent with juſtice, in op- 
preſſions, murders, maſſacres, perjuries, blaſphemies? 
Suppoſe any one ſhould affirm that theſe things are 
very innocent, If you thought he deſerved any notice, 
I doubt not you would eagerly contradict him, Yet 
you could not do it without ſhewing your incon- 
ſiſtency : for that ſame reaſon which declares theſe | 
things to be eſſentially unjuſt, is equally clear, full, and 
politive in declaring the inju/tice of puniſhing ane man 
man for the ſin of another, If this be right, there is 
not the ſhadow of a reaſon for thinking thoſe horrid 
crimes to be really criminal, But we know aſſuradiy, 
that oppreflions, murders, maſlacres, perjuries, blaſ- 
phemies, are really and eſſentially criminal: and, in 
the ſame manner, and with equal certainty, we know 
that to puniſa one man for the ſin of another, neither 
is, nor can be juſt v. And, therefore, moſt ſincerely 

do 
* J have heard you ſay, ſir you do not believe 
that infants are ſent into hell. But if they are puniſp- 
able for the fin of their firſt father, and if they are 
actually puniſhed in ſome degree why ſhould they not 
receive he full puniſhnent which 1s due to them ? And 


why was it, when we were talking of this matter, that 
you 


| 
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do I abbey the doctrine which aſcribes ſuch a conduct 
to that righteous Being, whom I would always vene- 
rate and adore, 

With reſpe& to the ſecond article in this doctrine, 
(viz.) the entire corruption of the human nature, 
whereby men are rendered ſinners by nature, and ut- 
terly incapacitated to do any thing which is truly good, 
I would obſerve, that, if we conſider what fin is, it 
will be found a contradiction to ſay a man is a ſinner 
by nature. You may as well ſay that it is ſinful for 
a man to have two hands, or two feet, as to fay it is 

5 ſinful 


you ſeemed unwilling to be thought a believer in the 
damnation of infants ? I apprehend you were ſhocked 
[for you farted] at the impious tenet, It was well. 
The great God intended you ſhould be ſhocked : and 
not at this tenet only, but alſo at ſeveral others which 
you believe and promulge. Indeed, he doth permit it 
to be otherwiſe. He endowed us with Liberty (+. e. 
freedom of will) that we might be accountable. I would 
| Juſt take notice, here, that if we have o liberty, if 


nothing but actual fin can proceed from our nature, as 


nothing but an impure ſtream can proceed from an im- 

pure fountain; then are actual ſinners (as you term them) 

and infants, upon the very ſame footing in reſpect of 

| guilt; for theſe laſt were juſt as able to prevent the ſin of 
their f father, as the others were to prevent what you 
term their own actual fins. I cannot give them that 
name; becauſe as actual fin cannot ſubfiſt without 
agency, ſo neither without liberty can agency poſſibly 
ſubſiſt. | 
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ſinful for him to have human paſſions, or any thing 
elſe which belongs to him as a man. But then may 
ſin be charged upon him, when he has knowingly 
and wilfully done the evil which he might have 
avoided, or omitted to do the good which he might 
have done. Till you can affirm either one or the 
other of him, you have no authority to call him a 
ſinner. And when through his negligence or bad 
conduct, he has corrupted himſelf, and acquired evil 
habits, you may ſay he is a ſinful and a wicked crea- 
ture then, and net before, If this be the true account 
of fin and ſinfulneſs, a ſinful nature, as ſuch, is plainly 
a centradiction. And can you, fir, prove that it is 


not the true account ? If you can, I really think there 


is nothing too hard for you. 

But even though it were not impoſſible in itſelf, that 
the human nature, as ſuch, ſhould be morally corrupt 
and ſinful; yet, as it is the work of Ged, it muſt 
certainly be pure from all finful ſtain, You will 
tell me, perhaps, that it is not the work of God: but 
ſurely all nature, without exception, is his work, 
However, you inſiſt upon it, that the firſt man cor- 
rupted himſelf, and all thoſe who deſcend from him 
in the courſe of nature. But what, I beſeech you, 
is the courſe of nature? Without God it is nothing. 
By the powerful will of God all things were made : 
and that will is as needful for their preſervation, as it 
was for their production. Hitherto the Almighty 
worketh: his energy is felt throughout the univerſe, 


and the courſe of nature is the ect of that energy. 
| Summer 


| 


: 
| 
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TE. 
Summer and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt, the ſuc- 
ceflive generations of plants and animals, with all the 
infinite variety of events which take place in the na- 
tural world—All theſe. are the reſult of that divine 
operation which neyer ceaſes. Adam could never 
have left any poſterity, if he had not been empowered 
by the will of God to propagate his ſpecies. Ih, 
then, he communicated a ſinful nature to his children, 
he was empowered by the divine will % 1 do. The 
truth is, every child receives its being and its nature 


from God, who conveys it by the inſtrumentality* of 


the parents; and the divine energy is as much con- 
cerned in producing the nature of every child which 
is born, as it was in producing the nature of the firſt 
man. Suppoſe this energy to ceaſe, and you cer- 


. tainly cannot imagine the courſe of nature to continue. 


Seeing, then, the human nature is the work of God, 
it cannot be 'a ſinful nature, And it is worthy of 
your. conſideration, fir, that the bible tells us it is 

the 


* If a man has done an action which is ſinful, it 
cannot be denied that he was empowered by the divine 
will ſo to do: yet ſurely he dares not affirm, that, 
with reſpe& to this ſinful action, he was nothing more 
than the inſtrument in God's hand. It depends on a 
man whether the nature of his actions ſhall be ſinful or 


| otherwiſe, It depends ot on him, whether the nature 
of his children ſhall be ſinful or otherwiſe. The na- 


ture of his action is his own work ; the nature of his 


Child is God*'s awork. 
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the expreſs will of God, that the human nature ſhould 


be ſuch as it is : becauſe it acquaints us, that, after 


the flood, this command was delivered, © be fruitful 
and multiply.” 

The doctrine of election and reprobation aſſerts 
that, while a ſmall part of mankind was, from eter- 
nity, predeſtinated to enjoy everlaſting happineſs in 
the heavenly world, the greater part by far was alſo 
predyſtinated, by the ſame gracious God, to ſuffer 
everlaſting torments in hell fire, | 

That any man, whoſe underſtanding is not en- 
tirely ruined, ſhould believe this doctrine, would be 
to me a matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment, if I 
were not yet more aſtoniſhed to think, that it is be- 
lieved by ſome who do really venerate their maker. 
If it doth not carry its own refutation along with it, 
it muſt be owned there is little hope of its being re- 
futed. However, I would obſerve two things in 
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relation to it. Firſt, that if any one were about to 


utter the moſt horrid blaſphemy againſt the ever 
bleſſed God, he would be put to it to invent any 
thing worſe, in kind, than what is contained in this 
doctrine. Should he take the hint from it to affirm, 


that God predeflinated all the creatures which he 


bath made, or in future will make, to ſuffer ever- 
laſting tarments this would be only a greater degree 


of the ſame kind of blaſphemy. In the next place, I 


would take notice, that, when you ſay, © although 
the great God hath, prior to their exiſtence, pre- 
B > MM deftinated 
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c deſtinated and decreed the greateſt part of mankind 
« to ſuffer everlaſting torments in hell, he is, never- 
ce theleſs, infinitely god and gracious,” I have good 
reaſon to think, that your heart recoils, and flatly 
denies what you utter with your tongue, though you 
frive hard to believe it. I aſk you, ſeriouſly, fir, is 
not ſuch the fact? And do not you impute it to the 
natural wickedneſs of your heart? I have no defire 
that you ſhould anſwer me: but you will not do 
amiſs, perhaps, in delivering your anſwer to him 
who made you, and made you what you are; that you 
might naturally ſhudder at this horrid tenet, as you 
naturally ſhudder at the moſt atrocious and ſhockirg 
crimes. 

The doArine of the ſatisfaction is this; that Chriſt 
died in the room and ſtead of ſinners, ſuffering a 
puniſhment equivalent to what was due to them, and 
thereby ſatisfied the law and juſtice of God. Now 
what do we underſtand by theſe words, puniſhment, 
law, juſtice ? Pain and puniſhment ſeem to be very 


different things. The brute animals ſuffer, but are 
nct puniſhed : for then, only, is a being, puniſhed, 
: when he ſuffers for ſin charged upon him. Law, in 


the preſent caſe, I take it to be an authoritative editt, 


| preſcribing to, and enjoining upon, its own ſubjects 


right conduct, and denouncing a penalty againſt dif+ 


' obedience. Juſtice is the ſame as righteouſneſs ; it 


is eterral and immutable. Whatever is juſt and 


right, is ſuch in its own nature, it was always ſuch, 


and 


„ 


and ſuch it muſt remain for ever. Likewiſe, what- 
ever is unjuſt and wrong, is ſo in itſelf, eternally and 
immutably. The great God, who is omniſcient, | 
knows all that is right or wrong : and he, of his 
abundant goodneſs, hath made us capable of the ſame 
Knowledge, as far as is ncedfu! and proper for us. He 
hath made us thus capable, in that he hath made us 
reaſonable beings. As ſuch, we underſtand and know, 
that, to practice obedience to our maker's will, is 
right, We underſtand and know, it is right for a 
child, who has it in his power, to relieve and ſupport 
an aged parent in diſtreſs. And if a perſon return 
evil for good, we underſtand and know this to be 
wrong, And whatever it be which reaſon pronounces, 
with the ſame clearneſs, to be either juſt or unjuſi» 
uch it is. Every man muſt grant this, unleſs he will 
grant—he has nc reaſon to think that to be juſt or un- 
juſt, which yet he does think to be ſo: I mean every 
man who allows the exi/tence of juſtice and injuſtice» 
There was always a righteouſneſs proper for every 
national being exiſting, or deſigned to exiſt, This 
the ever bleſſed deity ſaw, and contemplated from 
everlaſting. This is what I underſtand, by eternal | 
and immutable juſtice. , It is founded on the circum- 
ances and relations of beings. 'To inſtance among . 
urſelves ' of the human race: Should a man be 
either a father or a ſon, his being ſo related as he is, 
akes it juſt and right for him to do what does not 
belong to a perſon who is without children, or Who 
has loſt his parents. So riches, knowledge, wit, and 
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power, make a certain conduct to be juſt and right] tt 
for their ſeveral poſſeſſors, which cannot be right for 1 
perſons differently circumſtanced. We have now, II ſa 
believe, got the true meaning of the terms in queſ-MW fi 
tion. But if law be ſuch as hath been ſaid, how ſhall 
its demands be ſatisfied? It is exceeding plain, that pi 
they never can otherwiſe than by a compliance with de 
what is demanded. The law requires of its aun lu 
ſubjefs this alternative, & obey, or ſuffer the penalty.” kr 
Now, in either caſe, there is compltance, and, conſe- pa 
quently /atisfa&tion. But if they neither obey, nor nc 
fefer the penalty, there is no compliance, and, conſe- I V 
quently, no ſatisfaction. It ſignifies nothing to ſay, thatſif hi 
ſame perſon obeyed in their ſtead, or ſuffered in theirfff in; 
lead. Neither the obedience nor the ſuffering of this nc 
perſon is what the law demands : each is ſomething yo 
elſe : it is no compliance, and therefore cannot be fatilY] to 
faction. If you were to require one thing of me, ani is 
I were to give you another, it could never be faid thaſ yo 
I had ſatisfied your demand. You, indeed, may be ſa be 


tisfied with ſomething different from what you re on 
quired : you may be changed. But, if the law bl th; 
changed, it will not be the law which we are conſider w. 
ing. Indeed, it was never ſuppoſed to be changed. 

It ſhould be remembered, however, that nothing ca ne 
be more extravagant than to affirm any law to bY to 
ſatisfied, while its demands remain unſatisfied : an ob 
that theſe can only be ſatisfied by a compliance wit mi 

de 


| what is demanded: and that, as the obedience ant 


ſufferings of Chriſt are no ſuch compliance with wha 
| | thi 


| /inted to endure; puniſhment, that conſent rendered 


( 17 ) 
| . | N. 
the law of God demands, (which is the obedience or \ 


ſuffering of its own”ſubjefts) therefore Chtiſt hath not 
ſatisfied the law of God, in the room and ſtead of | 
ſinners, | 4 

And that juſtice cannot be ſatisfied by the vicarious 
puniſhment of an innocent perſon, is ſufficiently evi- 
dent from this one conſideration- --that juſtice abſo- 
lutely forbids to puniſh the innocent. This you ac- 
knowledge, when you ſay (in regard to ſickneſs and 
pain) that infants would not be puniſhed, if they were 
not guilty, However, you ſay, that as Chriſt con- 


him in juſtice puniſhable, Did it then take away his 
innocence? Did it render him properly criminal? If 
not; how then could it make him puniſhable ? Will 
you affirm, that it is in the nature of ſuch conſent fo 
to do? And that any one who conſents to be puniſhed, 
is puniſpable in juſtice? Sure you will not. But if 
you do, I muſt contradict you, and declare, that a a 
being is not puniſhable on account of his conſent, but 
only on account of his crime. It is really wonderful, 
that people ſhould imagine juſtice might be jatzsfied by 
what is a violation of juſtice, 

With xeſpeCt to the doctrine of imputed righteouſ- 
neſs, (viz.) that the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed 
to men, ſo as to become their righteouſneſs ;---I would 
obſerve, that to impute or reckon to me what is not 
mine, is wrong imputation, or wrozg reckoning ; it is 
declaring a thing to be what it is nat. Moreover, it 
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is impoſſible to make that right conduct which I never 
performed, to become truly mine, merely by declaring 
it ſo to be. Suppoſe a perſon in great affliction be 


by ſome other perſon relieved, and made eaſy and 
happy; and ſuppoſe it ſhould be generally reported 
that you relieved this diſtreſſed perſon, when you are 


conſcious that you have not done it: it is then im- 


puted and reckoned to you: but it is a wrong im- 
putation ; and it is plainly and utterly impoſſible that 
this deed ſhould become your deed. Let who will 
declare it ſo to be, the matter is not altered hereby ; 
and ſuch declaration muſt inevitably be - untrue. 


There are ſome who underſtand this doctrine ſome- 


what differently from what I have defined it to be; 
but you, fir, I think, do not. Indeed, I take yours 
to be the true and proper idea of the doctrine: for 
if a perſon only derive benefit from Chriſt's righteouſ- 
neſs, there is no imputation in the caſe *. 

I really ſhudder to reflect on the counterpart of 
this doctrine—the imputation of the fins of men to 
the bleſſed ſon of God. But if you be a conſiſtent 
believer in imputed righteouſneſs, you mu? believe 
in ſuch imputation of fins. Indeed, I hope you are 
not conſiſtent; for, if you be, you can have no 

if objection 

* You believe (if I do not miſunderſtand you) that 
if a man be approved of God, it is not on account of 
his own righteouſneſs, but on account of he righteon/ne/7 
of Chriſt, with which the man is adorned, as with 2 
glorious robe. | 
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objection to that horrid aſſertion, which I dare ſay | | 
you are not unacquainted with (viz.) that the great 57 
God turned away his face from his expiring ſon as 
from an abominable object. This tenet is by no means 
compatible with the idea of the innocent enduring \ / 
puniſhment inſtead of the guilty but Jam not ſur- 4 
priſed at the inconſiſtency. | | 
Yet all theſe doctrines, you think, are warranted 1 
by the word of God. And do you really think, fir, | 
Ef that the ſacred word can warrant ſuch doctrines as W 
theſe? I think myſelf well authoriſed to declare 
them abſ urd, impoſſible, impious—and, therefore, 
falſe. If you deny the charge, you ſhould prove the 
contrary : which if you do, you will perform great 
and eminent ſervice for the caufe in which you are 
embarked. Till this is effected, either by you or 
ſomebody elſe, I muſt think it is not doing the word 
of God much real honour, to ſay, as you do, that 
f © theſe doctrines are not only warranted by it, but are 
che principal and moſt excellent doctrines which it 
delivers to us. I ſincerely bleſs God, that he hath 
taught me to put a much better, and a more natural 
interpretation upon his word, which has been la- 
» | mentably obſcured by the gloſſes of both ill- meaning 
| | and well-meaning perſons. - And, as I eſteem the 
revelation which God has given us in the ſcriptures 
to be an invaluable treaſure, I am very ſorry to ſee it | 
lo ſadly perverted, as to be made to countenance | 
opinions * are a reproach to religion. Such 
opinions 
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opinions (pardon me, fir,) I muſt hear, and little 
elſe, if I attend upon your miniſtry. I muſt hear the 
moſt unworthy and degrading repreſentations of the 
glorious deity, and, what is {till worſe, I muſt hear 
injuſtice and cruelty charged indirectly upon him 
who is perfeclly juſt and infinitely benevolent. I 
muſt hear another, repreſented as equal to him who is 
declared to be « the ONLY true God;“ and who 
himſelf hath, in his own perſon, ſaid---< I am God, 
and there is none elſe.” I muſt hear prayers, (in 
which I would not join for the whole world) wherein 
penitent confeſſion is made to him who created and 
formed us of a ſinful nature, and à heart naturally 
Fill of wickedneſs : J muſt hear this confeſſion, inſtead 
of a devout thankſgiving for thoſe intelligent and 
moral faculties, whereby we are made capable of re- 
ligious and heavenly felicity. And I muſt hear praiſe 
and thanks aſcribed to the ever bleſſed God, for ſatis- 
fying juſtice by that which his ſoul muſt utterly 
abhor—by the puniſhment of his holy, and innocent, 
and beloved ſon, &c. &c. Sir, I am fhocked and 
grieved to hear theſe things. $0 17 

| I have a little more to add, and I have done, I 
cannot help obſerving a very remarkable difference 
between your preaching, and that of many whoſe 
principles are a good deal ſimilar to your own, Theſe 
perſons judging, that although men are naturally 
corrupt, they are moral agents ſtill; and judging, 
moreover, that the goſpel hath rovealed nothing more 
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plainly than this truth; “ that the preſent ſtate is a 
« ſtate of trial and diſcipline, having reſpe&t to 
« another ſtate, where we are to be dealt with, ac- 
« cording to our behaviour in this; they do gene- 
rally explain and enforce thoſe duties which are re- 
quired of us, inſiſting on the various arguments and 
motives drawn from the nature of things, as well as 
thoſe peculiar to the goſpel. Now, it is true, fir, I 


have heard you acknowledge, that the preſent ſtate | 
is a ſtate of trial; but your preaching totally excludes 


this truth: for you deny the moral agency of 


mankind ; affirming, that men are no more able to 
do any thing truly goad, than a dead corpſe is able to 


ariſe and walk ; and one great part of your buſineſs 
is to deſcribe the miſery and ſinfulneſs of this which 
you call our natural ſlate. Inſtead of counſelling 
your hearers (as was the apoſtle Paul's manner) to 
«© labour that they may be accepted of God: becauſe 
« we muſt all appear before the judgment-ſeat of 
« Chriſt, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to what he hath done, 


“ whether it be good or bad: you tell them that, 


if they have the ſmalleſt portion of true grace (which, 
you aver to be ſovereign, i. e. arbitrary) they ſhall 
certainly be ſaved; but if they are never ſo happy as 
to be made partakers of this grace (which, being 
ſovereign, doth not at all depend upon any thing they 
can do) they muſt inevitably be Joſt. That is—thoſe 


who are loſt, are loſt for want of grace ; and not be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe they did the evil which they might have avoided, 
and omitted to do the good which they might have 
done x. You tell them, further, that they muſt never 
expect to recommend themſelves to God by any thing 
they can perform. A piece of doctrine which doth not 
ſeem to correſpond very well, either with the paſſage 
juſt quoted, or with the exhortation of the ſame apoſtle, 
addreſſed to the Theſſalonians, as follows“ We 
©& beſeech you, brethren, and exhort you by the lord 
e Jeſus, that as ye have received of us how ye ought 
« to walk, and to pleaſe God, ſo ye would abound 
more and more.“ And yet it muſt be owned, that 
you expreſs great diſapprobation of the conduct of 
ſuch as think to be accepted of God, without the 
practice of what is good. I look upon this as a very 


happy inconſiſtency, reſulting from the principles of 


that nature, which (however you may depreciate and 
vilify it) is the excellent workmanſhip of God, his rich 
and invaluable gift. 

A manner of preaching ſo very oppoſite to this 
leading doctrine of the gofpel—that we ſhall be dealt 
with according to our behaviour in the preſent ſtate 


of trial and diſcipline appears to me ſo contrary to 


the intention of preaching, that it is not likely I 
| ſhould 


* You may poſlibly ſay, with ſome, that wicked 
men can abſtain from evil, and do good, if they i; 
while yet you affirm they cannot will. But ſurely a 
man cannot do what he cannot ao to do. To tell him 
he can, 1s to inſult him. 
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ſhould receive much benefit from it: eſpecially it is 
not likely, as I conſider it liable to the preceding 
objections. 

And now, fir, I have given you my reaſons for 
non-attendance upon your miniſtry, It is not be- 
cauſe I have a diſite to public worſhip. So far from 
it, I cannot help thinking it a misfortune t6 be thus 
debarred from what I eſteem a great and deſirable 
privilege. I ſhould rejoice to join with my fellow- 
chriſtians in ſuch worſhip as I think agreeable to the 
true ſpirit of chriſtianity : but were I to join with 
% I ſhould, in many inſtances, wrong my conſci- 
ence: and in barely giving . attendance, I cannot 
void being hurt, more or leſs, by what I hear. 
When I do attend, I endeavour to make the moſt of 

hat I approve, join in the worſhip where I can, 
and pay a particular regard to your ſincerity and up- 
ight meaning. If it ſhould be aſked, why I attended 
onſtantly ſo long; I did it, becauſe I was afraid of 
etting a bad example, or rather what might be ſo 
onſtrued. But, on further conſideration, there 
ems no great feaſon to fear this, as it is well known, 
nat I do not make the day a day of pleaſure: and I 
ope, and am perſuaded, that my abſence is not 

ſpeed to proceed from a diſregard to religion. 

In this letter, fir, I have not ſcrupled to declare 

y ſentiments of your opinions with a great deal of 
ankneſs : you may poſſibly think, tos much. But 
12 caſe required it, And I doubt nct you would 

have 
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have been as free with my principles, if you had 
written to me on the ſubje&t.---I had in view the 
honour of God, and the chriſtian religion, as well as 
the juſtification of my own conduct. I afluce you, 
that TI neither intended, nor do intend, any thing like 
hoſtility: for, however much I may think you 
miſtaken, as a man I eſteem and reſpect you; and 
have not deſignedly failed to ſhew my reſpect upon 
proper occaſions, when you were either preſent or 
abſent. I now beg leave to offer you my beſt 
wiſhes, and ſubſcribe myſelf, -_ | 


Reverend fir, 
Your real friend, 


and very humble ſervant, 
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